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modations. Her policy is, as opportunity offers, to bring into effective 
action those ecclesiastical laws which have been made ineffective or 
"latent" by reason of state interference. 

The impression left by this exhaustive, scholarly, and thoroughly 
scientific piece of work is to intensify Harnack's vivid word picture, 
uttered twenty years ago — the Catholic church of Germany is a crouch- 
ing lion, its claws attenuated or concealed, but none the less a crouching 
lion, prepared to spring whenever opportunity offers at the throat of 
German or world-Protestantism. 

Henry Hammersley Walker 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
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The first part of a recent book by the late Professor Denney 1 is 
occupied with the basis of reconciliation in experience, its historical 
development, and its presentation in the New Testament; the second 
part treats of reconciliation as related to human need, as achieved by 
Christ, and as realized in experience. The historical survey concerns 
itself with only the high lights of the subject as determined rather by 
the author's sympathies than by the facts available, and closes with 
McLeod Campbell, Bushnell, and Ritschl, on the ground that nothing 
of significance has appeared since their day. In the doctrinal portion 
of the work several points receive principal attention — sin, sin and death, 
sin and the wrath of God, propitiation through the death of Christ on 
the cross. The ideas here expressed are identical with those of his 
"Studies in Theology," lectures delivered in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary in 1894, and in "The Death of Christ." (1) Sin is defined in 
accordance with the Westminster Shorter Catechism as any want of 
conformity unto or transgression of the law of God. Since sin is irra- 
tional, the rationale of it cannot be discovered; evolution aids us only 
so far as the particular form and not the principle is concerned. In no 
respect is sin to be regarded as inevitable or referred to man's nature as 
sinful. Some reference is made to the social aspect of sin, yet the defini- 
tion of it is purely individualistic and theological. (2) The wages of 
sin is death. Death is conceived of as not simply a physical event but 
a moral experience; it may be indeed a debt of nature, but it is far more 
than this — it is morally significant. The entire course and constitution 

1 The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. By James Denney. New York: 
Doran, 1918. vii+339 pages. $2.00. 
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of things under which we live reacts against sin, and this reaction, when 
complete, is fatal. Thus God punishes sin. Here the author makes a 
supreme effort to concentrate the whole meaning of the divine reaction 
against sin upon the fact of "death." Victory over death is at the same 
time a victory over sin. (3) Sin deserves and receives the wrath of God 
which is disclosed in the reactions against evil already referred to, but 
this is prophetic of the final day of wrath in which the inexorable judg- 
ment of God is to complete its fatal work upon the evildoer. (4) This 
wrath of God is, however, only one element of the divine attitude against 
sin; love which judges and repels evil provides a "propitiation" in order 
that the divine justice against which sin has been committed may be 
satisfied. There is thus an objective atonement necessary if God is 
to be true to himself and to his moral order in the world. (5) God makes 
this propitiation to himself through the blood of Christ. The sufferings 
of Christ had to do with our sins. His head was bowed in submission to 
God's sentence upon sin because he had to endure all that was involved 
in God's reaction against sin; hence his sufferings were penal. It was 
not enough that he live the life of holy love; "if he had not died for us 
he would have done nothing at all." But for his death we must have 
died in our sins. (6) The final chapter on man's part in reconciliation 
answers to positions advanced in earlier chapters. 

One cannot lay down this book without some comments both in 
general and in particular. In the conception of sin as exhausted in its 
relation to God alone, in the emphasis on death as that in which is 
gathered up the punishment of sin, in the view that in the death of 
Christ God offers to himself a propitiation for sin so that his wrath is 
expressed and his justice satisfied, we are introduced to a type of thought 
which is far removed from present-day interest. The incarnation is 
retired to a secondary place, the social aspect of sin and social agencies 
for the recovery of men to virtue are almost wholly ignored, and the 
atonement is conceived of as having objective efficacy once for all toward 
God and not as a process of personal and social regeneration inaugurated 
indeed by Jesus but continuously and ever more widely extended by 
those who share his spirit of good-will toward God and men. In a word, 
these lectures are a brave and impassioned attempt — destined perhaps 
to be the last — to revivify the moribund Anselmic conception of sin and 
salvation. 

Two or three minor considerations may be added. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews is represented as teaching that Christ's reconciling work 
was completed once for all by his death, whereas it regards him as con- 
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tinuing that work in the most efficient way in the celestial world It is 
claimed that the Gospel of John follows the rest of the New Testament: 
redemption is effected through a sacrificial act consummated upon the 
cross instead of through revelation in accordance with its Greek point 
of view. The influence of the mystery-religions upon the development 
of the idea of Christian salvation is regarded as negligible. If the main 
contention of the argument is valid, then St. Paul, by means of a single 
overworked passage in the third chapter of Romans, becomes instead 
of Jesus the sole authoritative source of the doctrine of reconciliation. 
Here and there the author's impatience toward views with which he 
is not in sympathy betrays him into an intolerant temper and into the 
substitution of preaching for exposition. Many concessions are, how- 
ever, made to the modern spirit and to the results of liberal scholarship, 
especially in favor of Ritschl. Here, as in the "Studies in Theology," 
one comes upon a not infrequent characteristic of Scottish theology: 
views diametrically opposed to one another are warmly advocated in 
various parts of the book, with no consciousness of their irreconcilable 
contradiction. 

All criticism aside, the work is one which embodies the results of 
wide research, deep insight, and rich first-hand experience of that which 
is so ardently reported; there are passages in it of great beauty and 
force; its description of sin and deliverance from it which is offered in 
the gospel will find response in many hearts. A pathetic interest 
attaches to this series of the Cunningham lectures in the fact that while 
Principal Denney had practically completed them by his own hand, he 
was prevented from delivering them by his illness and death. 

Clarence A. Beckwith 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
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If we really mean what we say when we talk so earnestly of democ- 
racy, there is a development ahead of us which will modify all of our 
institutions. We have only as yet attempted democracy in any serious 
way in the political sphere, and there is very much still to be done in 
that direction. We have made some beginnings of understanding the 
quality of a democratic family, but as yet great confusion prevails, so 
much so that sometimes the autocracy has simply been shifted to the 

1 A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George Albert Coe. New York : 
Scribner, 1917. xiii+361 pages. $1.50. 



